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“THE PRISONER" 


After John Drake - what? 


This was the question asked on all sides when 
Patrick McGoohan came to the end of the Danger Man 
(Secret Agent) series - a series acclaimed in almost 
every corner of the world and which turned McGoohan 
into one of the greatest names in television. 


It was a question which Pat McGoohan asked 
himself. And he himself has provided the answer. 


The answer is The Prisoner. 


The idea for the series is Patrick McGoohan's 
own, and it is probably the most original idea ever 
conceived for a television series. It has so many 
unique aspects that when production began, McGoohan 
insisted that it should be filmed on closed sets, 
banned to interviewers and other visitors, ina 
bid to prevent its secrets leaking out. 


The secrets are revealed as the series 
progresses. Each segment, a complete story in itself, 
paves the way to intriguing new aspects of the drama. 
Suspense builds up from the very opening scene in 
the initial episode. 


Patrick McGoohan is not only the star of the 
series. He is executive producer. He has elected 
to direct several of the segments. He has written 
some of the stories and has been closely involved in 
the scripting of each one that appears on the screen. 
No actor has ever been more closely identified with 
& programme, 


Who is The Prisoner? He has no name. Only 
a number - Number 6. All references to him in the 
stories are simply by that number. In the scripts 
and on the programme billing he is just "The 
Prisoner". Few of the other characters have names, 
either. They, too, are numbers except when story 
developments demand identification by name - 
occasions when anonymity is deliberately discarded. 


Apart from Number 6, there are no other 
regular running characters, although some do appear 
several times. Identification of the characters is 
probably much simpler for the viewer than when they 
have names because all wear a numbered disc in their 
lapels or attached to their clothes. 


The Prisoner's background is a mystery. He 
is a man who has held a highly confidential job of 
the most secret nature. He has retired, but retire- 
ment brings increased vulnerability to men in his 
position. They still have their secrets - secrets 
which, in many cases, they have kept even from those 
who have employed them. They are secrets which many, 
many people, whether friends or enemies, would like 
to have and, in this new series, are determined to 
have. 


This is why the central character in The 
Prisoner has been abducted. He is among others who 
have equally vital secrets locked in their own minds 
and which only brain-washing can extract... and 
among those who have imparted their secréts and, 
having done so, can never be allowed freedom again. 


He has no idea who has abducted him. They 
could be his own people. They could be enemies. 
Perhaps both. And he has no idea where he is, except 
that the compound is a completely self-contained 
village. It could be anywhere in the world, and 
there is no way of knowing. 
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He is given a cottage with maid service and 
every conceivable modern amenity. But every inch 
is bugged. His every move is watched constantly 
on close circuit television. There is a detailed 
map of the village with all the exits clearly marked 
but they are cut off by a deadly ray barrier. 


The action is on three levels. The Prisoner 
is constantly probing to discover the identity of 
his captors and why they have seized him. He is 
striving by all means and at risk of death to 
escape. And he becomes involved with his captors 
and takes an active part in situations arising in 
their lives. 


Some of the village's residents encourage him 
to try to escape. Others attempt to dissuade him. 
He has no way of distinguishing between a possible 
ally and a potential enemy. He has no idea who are 
the other prisoners any more than he knows who the 
captors are. They all speak English, but sometimes 
a foreign language is heard in distant conversation 
but ceases upon his approach. 


He has no idea if it is the West training him 
up to top indoctrination resistance, or if it is the 
East trying to break him. But he does know that he 
has got to resist every effort to make him talk. The 
efforts to break him are both physical and mental; 
but he is a man of integrity, determination and will- 
power, with an inflexibility of purpose that cannot 
be defeated. 


Suspense is the keynote of the series. The 
action is electrifying but, more than anything, these 
are stories of a man's personal courage and convictions. 
The emotional impact is intensely moving. "It tears 
at your heart," one member of the unit declared after 
seeing a rough-cut of the first episode. 
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The Prisoner is not John Drake. Patrick 
McGoohan is emphatic on that point. But there is 
one thing in common with the Danger Man hero, and 
this is in keeping with Patrick McGoohan's well-known 
refusal to introduce anything of a nature which 
cannot be viewed by family audiences. There is no 
sadism. There is no flambuoyant sex. 


The Prisoner will not become emotionally 
involved with girls, but this does not mean that 
there is any lack of feminine appeal. On the contrary, 
the series introduces some of the most excitingly 
glamorous and talented of Britain's actresses; and 
women do, in fact, play a much more vital part in the 
stories than they did in Danger Man. 


But Number 6 can trust no-one, not even those 
he believes to be friends and particularly the girls 
who display their feminine appeal.... 


McGoohan refuses to reveal, except for an 
undertaking to do so at a later date, where The 

Prisoner was filmed while on location. A large amount 
of the action takes place out-of-doors in and around 
the mysterious village, and the programmes have been 
filmed in one of the most fascinating and colourful 
villages in the world - a village which is unique 
in that it is privately owned and has no permanent 
residents. 


Interior scenes have been filmed at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios in England, where some of the 
most imaginative and ingenious sets ever devised for 
a television series have been created by set designer 
Jack Shampan. Nothing like them has ever before been 
seen on the screen, and it is part of McGoohan's puckish 

sense of mystery that they will convey to the viewer 
no indication of the time in which the stories are 
set. They could be taking place today or tomorrow. 
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The hour-long stories have been filmed in 
colour, but whether in black-and-white or colour, 
they introduce a new element into the making of 
television films, with their unusual settings, 
intriguing costumes and fresh, vital ideas. 


: The producer working with Patrick McGoohan 
on the series is David Tomblin, the director of 
photography is Brendan Stafford (who was also 
responsible for the Danger Man photography), the 
script editor is George Markstein, and one of the 
regular directors is another of those who worked 
frequently on Danger Man = Don Chaffey. 


The Prisoner is distributed by ITC. 
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“THE VILLAGE" 


It is known simply as The Village. It has no 
name. Its occupants have no idea where it is, and 
they no longer have names themselves: they have 
become numbers. But they have one thing in common. 
All are prisoners of one sort or another, and all 
have been associated with highly confidential jobs 
of the most secret nature for one country or another. 
Some have been brainwashed and have accepted their 
new life. Others are still fighting for survival as 
individuals. 


The Prisoner is one of the fighters, and this 
is the role Patrick McGoohan plays in his new series 
of one-hour episodes in colour, "THE PRISONER." 


The village to which he finds himself abducted 
is fascinating. It's colourful, unusual to a high 
degree, and entirely self-contained. Geographically 
beautiful, it is built on a hilly peninsular, isolated 
by a range of mountains, dense forests and the sea. 


It could by anywhere in the world. Its buildings 
suggest that it might be Italy, but everything about 
it refutes this. It could be a village built 
especially for the grim purpose for which it exists, 
but it could be one that has been taken over completely 
for this purpose. 


Viewers might well imagine that it is a vast film 
set built especially for the series. But it is not. 
The village really does exist, and all the location 
scenes for The Prisoner were filmed there. Its very 
existence, known personally to McGoohan for some years, 
was partly responsible for inspiring the idea for the 
series, devised by Patrick McGoohan himself. 


But what it is, and even which country it is 
in, is oa secret which Pat McGoohan is hoping to keep 
during the initial airing of the episodes, at any 
rate, not only because secrecy will add provocative 
interest to the programme but because further scenes 
might have to be filmed there and the presence of 
the public would hinder production. 


Fact and fiction are skilfully blended. The 
Village, and what it stands for, is an integral part 
of the story construction, and The Prisoner's efforts 
to discover its secrets are thwarted at every turn. 


He has a map, but there are no place names. 
The map is detailed. There is "The Sea” - but what 
sea? There is "The Beach." There are "The Mountains." 


The Village has two kinds of inmates - those 
who have been taken there and those who run it. But 
it is almost impossible to tell who is who. Surveillance 
is constant. Television cameras record every move 
and activity, both indoors and outside. Every type 
of modern electronic watching device is used to keep 
tabs on everyone. 


Standing in a clearing by itself is the Castle, 
which is used as a hospital. It is also, in actual 
fact, a conditioning centre using the latest methods to 
break down the prisoners. But the prisoners, except 
when being brainwashed, are well catered for. There 
are entertainment facilities of all kinds, from 
chess, dancing, gambling and film shows to a Palace 
of Fun and amateur theatricals. 


There are shops, a Citizens’ Advice Bureau, 
cafes, an hotel, a village square; the village has its 
own Council, its own water supply, electricity, 
telephone exchange and, ominously, its own graveyard. 
It even has its own newspaper and local TV and radio 
service. 
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There is no one single industry, but the 
people are kept busy doing all kinds of work, with 
a factory manufacturing local requsites. There is 
a Labour Exchange which assigns people varied tasks, 
drafts them to wherever they are needed, and organises 
the inhabitants. And there is a Town Hall which is 
the municipal office and headquarters of the chairman. 


No-one can get away from The Village, which 
has flying strip facilities for helicopters but 
no railway station. A local taxi service is run for 
the benefit of the inhabits, and consists of mini- 
mokes driven by girls. 


Life is self-contained and, for those who have 
accepted what they feel is the inevitable, it is 
leisurely and even enjoyable. But for those who have 
accepted there is no longer self-respect and no 
freedom. The Prisoner is one man who is determined 
not to be broken. 


Over it all hangs a menacing shadow.... a 
threat that provides The Prisoner series with spine- 
tingling suspense and seat-riveting excitement. 

And The Village itself is part of its unusual 
appeal. 


PAT McGOOHAN IS A PRISONER 
OF HIS OWN SECRETS 


The Irish in Patrick McGoohan surges to the 
surface when asked about his new television series, 
The Prisoner. A leprechaunish smile creeps over his 
face as he admits that he is the only person in the 
world who knows the answer to all the questions that 
are going to be fired at him when the programme is 
shown. 


The Prisoner is Pat McGoohan's first series 
since his phenomenally successful Danger Man (Secret 
Agent). He has conceived the idea himself. And 
originality is the key-note of the most off-beat 
stories ever filmed for television. 


Who is The Prisoner and what is his name? 
“Wait and see," is McGoohan's enigmatic retort to 
this initial question, ond all he will say about this 
is that the character is not John Drake of Danger Man 
and that he is a man who has retired from a highly 
confidential job of the most secret nature. And 
this makes him vulnerable: there are many who want 
to learn his secrets. 


McGoohan reveals that The Prisoner (he is 
known simply as that or as "Number Six") has been 
abducted from his home and ees unconscious, to 
a mysterious village. 


Where is The Village? Again no answer; viewers 
will have to wait, and follow the series, to find out. 


Who has captured him and why? “The Prisoner", 
Pat McGoohan explains, “has no idea who. This is 
one of the main points of the series - something he 
himself is trying to find out. But the reasons are 
fairly clear: he has secrets they want to get out 
of him. What isn't so clear, though, is if this is 
just a method of training him to top indoctrination 
resistance.... to see how far he can go without 
breaking." 9 


The man behind the organisation is known . 
simply as "Number One". Who is he and will he ever 
be seen? 


McGoohan grins impishly. "The scriptwriters, 
directors and every member of the unit have been 
plying me with these questions," he comments, "and 
I am hoping that viewers will be sufficiently intrigued 
to follow the series until they find out!" 


The Prisoner's direct contact is "Number Two." 
But "Number Two" is never the same man twice running. 
This position in the organisation changes regularly, 
with the Prisoner himself put forward as a candidate 
in one segment. But why? Just watch the series to 
find out! It's a hot seat for anyone to occupy. 


The Village emblem is an old-fashioned Penny 
Farthing bicycle with a colourful, modernistic canopy. 
Once again, this is something Patrick McGoohan has 
dreamed up, but when asked if there is anything 
symbolic about it, he just smiles mysteriously, It 
has no personal associations with his private life 
and he admits: "I've never been on one, and it's going 
to take a lot to get me on one!" 


Who is the strange dwarf who wanders in and out 
of the stories, oddly garbed and frequently with an 
umbrella over his head? Could he be "Number One?" 

A lot of the members of the unit believe he might be, 
and viewers will undoubtedly wonder as well. 


Here again, McGoohan is giving nothing away. 
There is a good reason for the dwarf's presence, just 
as there is a good reason for the presence of other 
unusual characters and for the odd things that happen. 
Beyond that, McGoohan refuses to be drawn. 


_ What is the "Rover"? What is the significance 
of the salute everyone gives? Again.... wait and see! 
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Within a short time of "The Prisoner" becoming 
established on the air, a new slogan is likely to 
catch on among the viewers. It is, "Be seeing you." 
Why? "Just watch, and you'll find out!" McGoohan 
exclaims. 


Throughout the production of Danger Man, it 
was widely publicised that Patrick McGoohan would 
have nothing to do with the opposite sex in a romantic 
manner. McGoohan still feels that sex, as such, 
has no place in a popular television series intended 
for family viewing. There are, however, plenty of 
girls in The Prisoner, but what they will be doing 
is McGoohan's secret. 


The series will have viewers asking one question 
after another, and McGoohan will assure you that he 
knows all the answers. They are locked in his own 
head and interviewing him presents problems: he is 
a prisoner of his own secrets. 


He will not even reveal where the location 
scenes for the programme have been filmed. "It's a 
real village," he says, “and it's one of.the most 
unusual villages in the world." 


He is not, he avers, simply trying to puzzle 
viewers. Each story is complete in itself, and the 
unanswered questions are part of the developing theme: 
"Questions the Prisoner himself is asking, and once 
he finds the answers he will be well on the way towards 
solving the mysteries that are baffling him." 


Inevitably, he is repeatedly asked if The 
Prisoner has anything in common with The Fugitive. 
His answer to that is emphatic. It has not. It has 
nothing in common with any other television series 
ever filmed. It's new... unusual... and challengingly 
intriguing! 
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PATRICK McGOOHAN 


Three of the most important men attending a 
production conference on a film are the executive 
producer, the director and the star. 


In the case of "THE PRISONER" series, one man 
sometimes represents all three. Patrick McGoohan is 
not only starring but is executive producer, and is 
personally directing several of the episodes. 


Tt is a challengingly formidable undertaking 
for one man, even if only on the grounds of physical 
stamina. Few actors would accept such a challenge, 
but Patrick McGoohan does so with an air of undisguised 
enjoyment and restless energy. 


"If things go wrong," he exclaims, "I am the 
only one to shoulder the blame!" 


The idea for "The Prisoner" is his own, and 
in playing the title role he is taking over a brand 
new character to follow the long-running and phenomenally 
successful John Drake of "Danger Man” ("Secret Agent") 
and certainly in stories which bear no resemblance 
to any series previously filmed for television. 


McGoohan has never disputed the fact that he 
entered television because he wanted to prove that a 
film series could attain the quality of the best in 
feature film production and the theatre, with a 
distinctive flavour of its own. He also wanted to 
prove that action-filled adventure could be presented 
without sadism or sex. 


The success of "Danger Man", even though 
it kept him away from the theatre and film projects 
he had in mind, was so great that, the moment the 
series came to an end, he began work on the preparation 
of "The Prisoner". 
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This is only the second time he has played a 
running character in a television show, but he had 
already made a big TV impact with his election as 
the television actor of the year for his role as the 
first man in the moon in "The Greatest Man in The World." 
This followed closely on British national newspaper 
critics nominating him as the theatre's best actor 
of the year for his performance in "Brand", 


The Patrick McGoohan story began in New York 
(on 19th. March, 1928). Of Irish parentage, he was 
born after his family had emigrated to the States, 
but he was taken home to Ireland at an early age, 
where he was brought up on the family farm in County 
Leitrim. 


When he was ten, he went to school in Sheffield 
and a year later, when war broke out, was evacuated 
to Loughborough. He later went to school at Ratcliffe 
College, Leicester, where his strongest subject was 
mathematics. je 
When he left school in 1944, he joined the 
wire mills of the British Rope Company in Sheffield, 
and the managing director told him that there was an 
executive post at the end of three years for him if 
he worked his way through all the various departments. 


The very idea of a steady career of this sort 
appalled the imaginative young Irishman. Security was 
the last thing he wanted. So he resigned from the job 
and looked around for something else to do, ‘and the 
next job to come his way was as a bank clerk. It 
wasn't the answer to his ambitions, but it provided 
a change and, at the time, he expected it to last for 
only a short time before he went into the Services. 


But he was still under the calling-up age when 


the war ended, and he was still at the bank - by now, 
as the very youthful manager of a very tiny sub-branch. 
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There were prospects here, too; but it was 
not long before he turned to other fields. Literal 
fields. He returned to the open-air life he had 
kmownas a child by becoming a chicken-farmer. 


Although he had always been interested in 
amateur theatricals, he had never given serious 
consideration to the idea of becoming a professional 
actor. He might never have taken this step but for 
what appeared to be, at the time, a tragedy. He was 
taken so seriously ill that he had to lie on his 
back for six months. It meant the end of his chicken 
farming and when he was fit again he looked around 
for something else to do. He took one or two very 
temporary jobs, doing office work, to fill in the 
time and then, for no particular reason at all, he 
walked into the Sheffield Repertory Company and asked 
if there were any vacancies. 


They took him on as an assistant stage manager, 
that impressive-sounding appointment which really 
means running around and doing all the odd jobs, 
making coffee and being useful in general. 


The theatre got into his blood. He was seized, 
for the first time, with a genuine urge. He wanted 
to become an actor. 

He remained with the company for four years: 
four of the most vital years of his life. He learned 
the rudiments of his job under the director of the 
company. Geoffrey Ost. He played small parts, 
then bigger parts. 


He also fell in love. The girl was a talented 
and attractive young actress named Joan Drummond. 
And they found time between a rehearsal of "The 
Taming of the Shrew" and a matineee of "The Rivals" 
to get married. They are still very happily married, 
with three children, all girls: Catherine, Anne and 
Frances. 
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Pat, after some time as a leading player with 
the Sheffield Rep., then widened his experience by 
working for several other companies, including the 
Midland Repertory Company, the Bristol Old Vic, the 
Windsor and the "Q". His West End debut came in 1955, 
when he appeared in "Serious Charge” at the Garrick 
Theatre, and during the following two years he played 
in the Orson Welles version of "Moby Dick" and "Ring 
for Catty™. 


He also broke into films as a “bit player in 
such productions as “Zarak", "Dark Avenger", ‘The 
Dambusters" and "I Am A Camera", gradually attracting . 
sufficient attention to win a contract with the Rank 
‘Organisation. Filmgoers saw him playing major roles 
in "High Tide At Noon", "Hell Drivers", "Gipsy and 
The Gentleman" and "Nor The Moon By Night" before, 
impatient at being tied down to a contract and feeling 
that his roles were not the type that he really wanted 
to play, he broke away to become a free-lance. 


He ignored films for a time, concentrating on 
the stage and television. His theatrical successes 
were "Danton's Death" and “Brand”. On television, 
he was seen in one play after another, including 
"The Makepeace Saga”, "All My Sons", “This Day In 
Fear", "Rest In Violence", “Greatest Man In The 
World", "The Big Knife", "A Dead Secret", ‘Shadow 
Of A Pale Horse" and the TV production of his stage 
hit, "Brand", 


Then came "Danger Man", and despite the 
reputations he had already gained on the stage, in 
films and television, it was this series that led 
to international recognition for the first time. 


The half-hour "Danger Man" series came to an 
end, and for the next four years, he played a wide 
variety of roles in films and on television. He 
went into "All Night Long", in which he starred as 
a jazz drummer; then came his memorable performance 
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as the prison officer in Brendan Behan's “The Quare 
Fellow." Next, a contrast in the moving portrayal of 
the doctor in "No Life For Ruth”, and then the dual 
role of the respected Vicar of Dymchurch and the 
daring smuggler in the rip-roaring "Dr. Syn." And 
prior to the decision to bring "Danger Man’ back 
again in hour-length form he portrayed the veterinary 
surgeon in the Scottish adventure-drama "The Three 
Lives of Thomasina." 


He also appeared in several television plays 
during those years, including "Sergeant Musgrave's 
Dance" and "The Prisoner” (but a very different type 
of prisoner to the one in the new series: that time, 
it was in the Bridget Boland story of a tortured 
priest). 


Now he continues his television career in 
his most provocative role yet. 
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THE PRODUCTION TEAM 


. Experience and enthusiasm. 


These are the ingredients demanded by Patrick 
McGoohan in selecting the men to work with him on 
"THE PRISONER" series. And he has chosen experts 
who have worked with him before during the production 
of his successful “Danger Man" ("Secret Agent") 
programmes. 


The producer is DAVID TOMBLIN, promoted to 
this responsible position after working with McGoohan 
as an assistant director on “Danger Man" and then 
becoming second unit director. 


Tomblin, who was born in Jersey, has spent 
the whole of his working life - over twenty years - 
in films since leaving school and starting as a 
production office runner. Before long, he was on 
the floor as a third assistant and rapidly rose to 
first assistant. 


He switched from feature films to television 
films as soon as the latter went into production in 
England, working on the Douglas Fairbanks Jnr. 
productions, and then such series as "Scarlet Pimpernel," 
“Charlie Chan," "William Tell," the original half-hour 
“Danger Man", “Invisible Man," the British-made 
"One Step Beyond" and then the hour-long "Danger Man" 
stories. He went to Canada for "Last of the 
Mohicans." : 


The Script Editor is GEORGE MARKSTEIN, a 
recruit from journalism. London-born, he began his 
career as a reporter on provincial newspapers and 
then specialised in crime reporting in Liverpool and 
next in London. 


Journalism led him into television as a reporter 
for the news-documentary "This Week" programme in its 
very early days, and he worked on various feature 
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programmes and documentaries including "The Hot Line", 
the first documentary to be shot in an H-bomb base 
control room. 


At the same time, he was London correspondent 
for "Overseas Weekly," the news magazine for the U.S. 
Forces in Europe and, over a period of ten years 
attended over 400 court-martial cases (as well as 
many civil criminal court cases). His experience 
of court-martial procedure led to his being engaged 
as technical expert on the TV "Court-Martial" series, 
and before long he had been appointed story editor 
on these programmes. This experience, in turn, led 
to his taking over as script editor on the "Danger Man" 
series and the contact with Patrick McGoohan which 
has resulted in supervising the stories of "The 
Prisoner", 


The Director of Photography on "The Prisoner" 
is BRENDAN STAFFORD. He probably has more experience 
than any other man in the industry of the needs of 
television filming, with credits on sixteen series, 
among them all of the "Danger Man" programmes 
including the original half-hour shows and all the 
one-hour productions. 


He has photographed, or directed, over 70 
documentary film programmes at one time or another, 
has photographed such feature films as "Paul Temple 
Triumphs", "The Wallet," "Circumstantial Evidence," 
"One Jump Ahead," "The Governor," "Find the Lady," 
"There's Always A Thursday", "The Hostage", "The 
Shakedown" and “Witness in the Dark," He has also 
directed several feature films including "Stranger 
At My Door," "Proud Canvas," "Men Against the Sun" 
and "The Armchair Detective." 


Among the many outstanding TV film series on 
which he has been photographer are "Fabian of Scotland 
Yard," "Errol Flynn Theatre," "The White Hunter," 
"William Tell," "Rendezvous," "One Step Beyond," 

"Sir Francis Drake," "Man of the World" and 
“Sentimental Agent.” 
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The imaginative, startling settings in "The 
Prisoner" are certainly likely to become some of 
the most talked-about aspects of the series, and 
the man responsible is art director JACK SHAMPAN, 

a Londoner of long experience in the film world and 
another member of the original "Danger Man" team. 


He was running his own department for a leading 
interior decorating firm in London prior to the 
outbreak of World War II. During the war, he served 
in the Auxiliary Fire Service. Another member of 
the AFS was the noted film art director Maurice 
Carter, and the two became close friends, discussing 
their mutual interests and with Jack always intrigued 
by Carter's stories of the film industry. 


After the war, Jack Shampan set up in business 
on his own as an interior decorator, but post-war 
restrictions proved so difficult that he looked 
around for other work and remembered that Carter had 
told him about the film industry. 


He entered films with Ealing Studios as a 
senior draughtsman, working on "Saraband for Dead 
Lovers,’ "Kind Hearts and Coronets," "The Lavender 
Hill Mob" and many other pictures, and then became 
an art director on "Circus of Horrors", followed by 
“Payroll” and "Night of the Eagles". He then joined 
M-G-M British as art director on “Private Potter" and 
after several other films there joined "Danger Man". 


He left "Danger Man" when the production switched 
to another studio, and worked on "Modesty Blaise" 
and "Finders Keepers" before rejoining Patrick 
McGoohan for "The Prisoner", 
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ACTION? YES, PLENTY OF IT FOR 
PATRICK McGOOHAN IN "THE PRISONER" 
EO VNER 


Patrick McGoohan is still in first-rate fighting 
trim! 


This emerges in his new series "THE PRISONER", 
The series breaks entirely new ground in television 
entertainment. Everything about it is unusual. 
The "Danger Man" ("Secret Agent") star steps into a 
brand new character. The setting - a beautiful but 
menacingly mysterious village which exists mostly for 
the grim purposes of indoctrination and brain-washing - 
is unusual. The stories have depth, with freedom of 
the individual as a primary motif. 


But one tradition Patrick McGoohan is maintaining 
is action. His muscular prowess is stretched to the 
limits. The fights reach new heights of excitement 
and originality - fights which make anything he has 
done in the past seem old-fashioned. Among them is 
a new type of judo, created by Patrick McGoohan 
himself and which he calls "Kosho." It could well 
provide the basis for a new form of contest between 
judo experts, involving trampolines and water. 


The star fights not only his fellow humans in 
"The Prisoner" but an eerie, man-created creature 
known as "Rover" which has an out-of-this-world 
quality and is not only a watch-dog but can bring 
weird, frightening death to its opponents. 


The man behind the spectacular fights in the 
series is Frank Maher, a lean Londoner of American- 
Irish extraction who won so much praise for his fight- 
arranging in the "Danger Man" stories, as well as 
taking part in many of them as a character player, 
usually one of the villains. He does so again in 
"The Prisoner." . 
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He is a man who has lived with danger since 
the day he volunteered for the Parachute Regiment 
during the war, going straight from school into a 
series of hazardous missions. During the filming of 
"Danger Man" alone, he received a broken nose, & couple 
of broken bones in his neck, very nearly broke his 
back (and was in plaster for several weeks), and 
received the usual array of cuts, grazes and bruises. 


At one time, he was a professional footballer, 
and at the same time took up movie stunt-work when 
asked to appear as "Centurion No. 47" in Gabriel 
Pascal's production of "Caesar and Cleopatra." 


An injury on the field put a stop to his foot- 
balling career, and from then onwards he concentrated 
on film stunt-doubling, character acting and then 
fight-arranging. He is an expert in all forms of 
fighting, from boxing to judo. He has driven cars 
at 50-miles-an-hour along narrow mountain tracks; has 
crashed cars; leapt from high buildings and through 
windows, and has doubled for some of the screen's 
most famous stars. — 


But he doesn't have to double for Patrick 
McGoohan. The star of "The Prisoner" does his own 
stunts, and Frank Maher says of him: "He is the nearest 
approach to a stuntman you'll ever get among straight 
actors. He is certainly better at action work than 
any other actor I know. He works just like a good 
stuntman: everything is perfectly balanced and co- 
ordinated." 


Maher works on his fight scenes with the 
scientific approach of a movie director. He is told 
what type of fight is required, and he plans it on 
paper as if it were a script. Every movement, every 
punch, every inch of footwork is carefully mapped 
out. ; 
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His script is then shown to Pat McGoohan, who 
puts forward his own suggestions (“And," Frank 
says, "he has a fertile imagination which seizes on 
the possibility of every point"). 


Each piece of action is.then rehearsed, almost 
in slow motion, in order to get the movements right. 
"Some of them," Frank remarks, “are so dangerous that 
the slightest mis-timing could cause injury." During 
further rehearsals, the action is speeded up until 
it reaches the dizzy rapidity of the final, 
spectacular shots in front of the cameras, and with 
camera angles which are as ingenious and imaginative 
as the fight arrangements themselves. 


“Pat doesn't mind if he does get hurt," Frank 
Maher exclaims. "And he often does!" 
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IT ALL BEGAN WITH A FISH! 


Foremost among the directors working with 
Patrick McGoohan on his new series, "THE PRISONER", 
is a man who directed so many of the successful 
"Danger Man" ("Secret Agent") episodes. | 


Bearded, versatile, imaginative Don Chaffey 
sets the pace for "The Prisoner" with his direction 
of the first segment, "The Arrival," and his is the 
most consistent name among the directorial credits 
to follow. He and Patrick McGoohan have a mutual 
understanding of each other. 


Yet the first star Don Chaffey ever directed 
was a fish! 


“There are times," he quips, "when I wish human 
actors were as easy to handle!" 


The fish was a dead one at that. Chaffey was 
launched into film direction with a documentary 
picture in which close-ups of a fish being dissected 
were the predominant feature. 


He has, needless to say, made considerable 
progress since then. His first full-length production 
was "Time is My Enemy," starring Dennis Price. His 
many feature films to follow have included “Dead 
on Time," "Secret Tent," "The Flesh is Weak", "A 
Question of Adultery," "The Man Upstairs," "Danger 
Within", "Greyfriars Bobby," "A Matter of Who," 
"Prince and the Pauper," "Jason and the Golden Fleece," 
"Horse Without a Head" (starring Sir Alec Guinness), 
"The Three Lives of Thomasina" (the Walt Disney 
feature which first brought him into contact with 
Patrick McGoohan), "The Crooked Road," “The Viking 
Queen" and "A Million Years B.C." 
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He was one of the first feature-film directors 
to turn to the directing of television films, which 
he did with "The Adventures of Robin Hood," followed 
by such shows as “Assignment Foreign Legion," "The 
Big Man," "Ivanhoe", the Theatre Royal series, and 
"The Four Just Men." 


He is often taken to be a schoolmaster, and 
this is an error which delights him because of his 
youthful admiration for his godfather, a bearded, 
elderly schoolmaster. From the age of five, Don 
wanted a beard like his godfather's., He began to 
grow one just as soon as he was old enough. Today, 
it bears a remarkable resemblance to the beard he 
always admired so much, but he has had to wait until 
comparatively recently for the resemblance to become 
complete. It has now turned to the right shade of 
impressive grey! 


Don was born at Hastings, England, where he 
studied art and architecture with a career as an 
architect in mind. His interest in art proved stronger 
however. He became art teacher at a mental hospital 
on the occupational therapy side (and he has also 
exhibited at the Royal Academy). 


And he entered films in the art department of 
the ‘Gainsborough Company at Shepherd's Bush, where 
he worked as a draughtsman on "Madonna and the Seven 
Moons,"' “Way to the Stars" and other pictures before 
becoming a fully-fledged art director on "Theirs 
is the Glory". 


His ambitions to become a director were born 
then, and as a step towards doing so he moved over 
to G-B Instructional, working first of all as art 
director and then combining this with directing on 
documentary productions. 


THE MYSTERY MAN OF "THE PRISONER" 
_- AND HE'S ONLY 4'3" HIGH. 


Patrick McGoohan towers over him, a broad- 
shouldered 6'2" compared with the other man's midget 
“erat, 


But Angelo Muscat more than makes up for his 
lack of size as one of the most intriguing characters 
in Patrick McGoohan's new series, "THE PRISONER". 


He is the only regular character in the stories 
apart from McGoohan, providing an air of mystery in 
his role as a black-coated, stocky little butler, 
rarely speaking and often almost hidden beneath a large 
umbrella. But is he only a butler or really someone 
far more important in the hierarchy of the ruthless 
organisation which has abducted the Prisoner of the 
title? 


He might even be the unidentified, all-powerful 
"Number One" in charge of the village. 


Angelo Muscat is Maltese, and his size is a 
freak of nature. Both his parents were over six feet 
in height. It was when both had died that he decided 
to leave Malta and try to make a living in England. 


He had already worked for six years in the 
State Theatre in Malta, but his arrival in England 
was beset with difficulties. For a year, he worked 
in factories. He then went home, but returned to 
England a little later, this time with better luck. 


He gradually found himself accepted in the 
British entertainment industry as a professional actor 
for parts. which called for midgets or off-beat, 
menacing characters. Inevitably, he found himself 
in a stage production of "Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs," touring for five months. 


He has played a circus clown in "Emergency - 
Ward 10,"" and has appeared in such other TV shows 
as "Dr. Who," "The Liars" and the "Joe Baker Show". 
He has also appeared at the London Palladium. 
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